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Oil  no,  sir,”  said  Stalky  cheerfully.  A 
week’s  gatijig  in  a summer  term  is  serious. 

“ Ve-ry  g^^d.  Then  we  will  do  what  we 
can?  I wish  y^  wouldn’t  bother  me.” 

It  was  a fair,\^ustained,  equable  stroke, 
with  a little  draw\o  it,  but  what  they  felt 
most  was  his  unfairndss^P  stopping  to  talk 
between  executions.  Tims  : 

“ Among  the  — lower  classes  this  would 
lay  me  open  to  a charge  of  V assault.  You 
should  be  more  grateful  foX  your — privi- 
leges than  you  are.  There  is  Vlimit  — one 
finds  it  by  experience.  Beetle  — beyond  which 
it  is  never  safe  to  pursue  private  vendettas, 
because  — don’t  move  — sooner  or  laten  one 
comes  — into  collision  with  the  — higher 
authority,  who  has  studied  the  animal. 
ego  — McTurk,  please  — in  Arcadia  vixi. 
There’s  a certain  flagrant  injustice  about  this 
that  ought  to  appeal  to  — your  temperament. 
And  that’s  all ! You  will  tell  your  house- 
master that  you  have  been  formally  caned 
by  me.” 

“My  word!”  said  McTujk,  wriggling 
his  shoulder-blades  all  down  the  corridor. 
“That  was  business!  The  Prooshan  Bates 
has  an  infernal  straigh't  eye.” 

“Wasn’t  it  wily  of  me  to  ask  for  the 
lickin’,”  said  Stalky,  “ instead  of  those 
impots?” 

“Rot/P^We  were  in  for  it  from  the 
first.  /l  know  the  cock  of  his  old  eye,” 
said/Beetle.  “I  was  within  an  inch  of 
bibbing.” 


Well,  I didn’t  exactly  smile,”  Stalky 
confessed. 

“ Let’s  go  down  to  the  lavatory  and  have 
a look  at  the  damage.  One  of  us  can  hold 
the  glass  and  Bothers  can  squint.” 

They  proceeded  on  these  lines  for  some 
ten  minutes.  The  wales  were  very  red  and 
very  level.  There  was  not  a penny  to  choose 
between  any  of  them  for  thoroughness, 
efficiency,  and  a certain,  clarity  of  outline 
that  stamps  the  work  of  the  artist. 

“What  are  you  doing  down  there?” 
Mr.  Prout  was  at  the  head  of  the  lavatory 
stairs,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  splashing. 

“We’ve  only  been  caned  by  the  Head,  sir, 
and  we’re  washing  off  the  blood.  The  Head 
said  we  were  to  tell  you.  We  were  coming 
.to  report  ourselves  in  a minute,  sir.  (Sotto 
voce.)  That’s  a score  for  Heffy!” 

“W^ll,  he  deserves  to  score  something, 
poor  devil,”  said  McTurk,  putting  on  his 
shirt.  “ We’ve  sweated  a stone  and  a half 
off  him  since  we  began.” 

“But  look  here,  why  aren’t  we  wrathy 
with  the  Head?  He  said  it  was  a flagrant 
injustice.  So  it  is! said  Beetle. 

“ Dear  man,”  said  McTurk,  and  vouch- 
safed no  further  answer. 

It  was  Stalky  who  laughed  till  he  had  to 
hold  on  by  the  edge  of  a basin. 

“You  are  a funny  ass!  What’s  that  for?” 
said  Beetle. 

“ I’m — I’m  thinking  of  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  it ! ” 
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By  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 

Author  of  “The  Early  Life  of  Lincoln.” 

LINCOLN’S  BEARING  AND  CONDUCT  IN  THE  PANIC  AT  THE  OUT- 
BREAK OF  THE  WAR.— HIS  DAILY  LIFE  AT  THIS  TIME.— HIS 
RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOLDIERS.— THE  DEFEAT  AT  BULL  RUN 
AND  HOAV  LINCOLN  SET  ABOUT  TO  REPAIR  IT. 

T was  on  April  9,  1861,  that  the  fort.  Without  waiting  for  the  arrival 
the  expedition  ordered  by  of  the  expedition,  the  Southerners  attacked 
President  Lincoln  for  the  re-  Sumter,  bombarding  it  until  it  fell.  As 
lief  of  Fort  Sumter  sailed  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  news  he 
from  New  York.  The  day  began  formulating  his  plan  of  action,  his 
before,  the  Governor  of  one  question  to  excited  visitors  being. 
South  Carolina  received  from  ‘ ‘ Will  your  State  support  me  with  military 
the  President  a notification  that  he  might  power?”  The  way  in  which  the  matter  pre- 
expect an  attempt  to  be  made  to  provision  sented  itself  to  his  mind  he  stated  clearly 
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to  Congress,  when  that  body  next  came 
together : 

. . . The  assault  upon  and  reduction  of  Fort 

Sumter  was  in  no  sense  a matter  of  self-defense  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants.  They  well  knew  that  the 
garrison  in  the  fort  could  by  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  upon  them.  They  knew — they  were  ex- 
pressly notified — that  the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few 
brave  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison  was  all  which 
would  on  that  occasion  be  attempted,  unless  them- 
selves, by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more. 
They  knew  that  this  government  desired  to  keep  the 
garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  assail  them,  but  merely  to 
maintain  visible  possession,  and  thus  to  preserve  the 
Union  from  actual  and  immediate  dissolution — trust- 
ing, as  hereinbefore  stated,  to  time,  discussion,  and 
the  ballot-box  for  final  adjustment ; and  they  assailed 
and  reduced  the  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object — 
to  drive  out  the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union, 
and  thus  force  it  to  immediate  dissolution.  . . . 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these 
United  States.  It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of 
man  the  question  whether  a constitutional  republic  or 
democracy  — a government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people  — can  or  can  not  maintain  its  territorial  integ- 
rity against  its  own  domestic  foes.  . . . 

So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call 
out  the  war  power  of  the  government ; and  so  to  re- 
sist force  employed  for  its  destruction,  by  force  for  its 
preservation. 

This  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln’s  view  alone.  It 
was  the  view  of  the. North.  And  when,  on 
April  15th,  he  issued  a proclamation  calling 
for  75,000  militia  and  appealing  to  all  loyal 
citizens  “to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this 
elfort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity, 
and  the  existence  of  our  National  Union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government, 
and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured,”  there  was  an  immediate  and  over- 
whelming response.  The  telegraph  of  the 
very  day  of  the  proclamation  announced 
that  in  almost  every  city  and  town  of  the 
North  volunteer  regiments  were  forming  and 
that  Union  mass  meetings  were  in  session 
in  halls  and  churches  and  public  squares. 
“What  portion  of  the  75,000  militia  you 
call  for  do  you  give  to  Ohio?  We  will  fur- 
nish the  largest  number  you  will  receive,” 
telegraphed  the  Governor  of  that  State  in 
response  to  the  President’s  message.  In- 
diana, whose  quota  was  less  than  5,000 
men,  telegraphed  back  that  10,000  were  ready. 
“We  will  furnish  you  the  regiments  in  thirty 
days  if  you  want  them,  and  50,000  men 
if  you  need  them,”  telegraphed  Zachariah 
Chandler  from  Michigan.  So  rapidly  did 
men  come  in  under  this  call  for  75,000,  that 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  keep  the  number  down,  it  swelled 
to  91,816. 

It  was  not  troops  alone  that  were  offered. 
Banks  and  private  individuals  offered  money 


and  credit.  Supplies  of  every  sort  were  put 
at  the  Government’s  order.  Corporations 
sent  their  presidents  to  Washington,  offer- 
ing railroads  and  factories.  The  fall  of 
Sumter  seemed  for  the  moment  to  make  a 
unit  of  the  North.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  did  no  less  for  the  South.  Henceforth 
there  was  but  one  voice  in  the  seceding 
States,  and  that  for  the  Confederacy.  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas — all  refused  the  President’s 
call  for  troops.  In  Virginia,  at  the  time,  a 
convention  was  in  session  of  which  a majority 
of  members  had  been  up  to  that  day  favorable 
to  the  Union  ; on  April  17th,  that  conven- 
tion passed  an  ordinance  of  secession. 

WASHINGTON  CUT  OFF  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

With  the  news  of  the  secession  of  Vir- 
ginia, there  reached  Washington  on  Thursday, 
April  18th,  a rumor  that  a large  Confederate 
force  was  marching  on  the  city.  Now  there 
were  not  over  2,500  armed  men  in  Washing- 
ton. Regiments  were  known  to  be  on  their 
way  from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts, 
but  nobody  could  say  when  they  would  arrive. 
Washington  might  be  razed  to  the  ground 
before  they  came.  A hurried  effort  at  de- 
fense was  at  once  made.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  sent  out  of  the  city.  At  the 
White  House,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  urged  to  go 
with  her  boys,  but  she  refused  positively. 
“ I am  as  safe  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I shall  not 
leave  him,”  was  her  stout  answer. 

Guards  were  stationed  at  every  approach 
to  the  city,  cannon  were  planted  in  com- 
manding positions,  while  “government  offi- 
cials, foreign  ministers,  governors,  senators, 
office-seekers  ” were  pressed  into  one  or  the 
other  of  two  impromptu  organizations,  the 
Clay  Battalion  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  the 
Frontier  Guards  of  Senator  Lane  of  Kansas. 
For  a short  time  the  Frontier  Guards  were 
quartered  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  and  Cla3r’s  Battalion  at  Willard’s  Ho- 
tel, which  had  been  stripped  of  its  guests  in 
a night. 

The  confusion  and  alarm  of  the  city  was 
greatly  increased  on  Friday  by  news  received 
from  Baltimore.  The  Sixth  Massachusetts,  en 
route  to  the  Capital,  had  reached  there  that 
day,  and  had  been  attacked  as  it  marched 
through  by  a mob  of  Southern  sympathizers. 
Four  of  its  members  had  been  killed  and 
many  wounded.  “No  troops  should  go 
through  Maryland,”  the  people  of  Baltimore 
declared,  “ whose  purpose  was  to  invade  Vir- 
ginia and  coerce  sister  States.”  That  even- 
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ing  about  five  o’clock  the  regiment  reached 
Washington.  Dusty,  torn,  and  bleeding,  they 
marched  two  by  two  through  a great  crowd 
of  silent  people  to  the  Capitol.  Behind  them 
there  came,  in  single  line,  seventeen  stretch- 
ers, bearing  the  wounded.  The  dead  had 
been  left  behind. 

Early  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  20th,  a 
delegation  of  Baltimore  men  appeared  at  the 
White  House.  They  had  come  to  beg  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  bring  no  more  troops  through 
their  city.  After  a long  discussion,  he  sent 
them  away  with  a note  to  the  Maryland  au- 
thorities, suggesting  that  the  troops  be 
marched  around  Baltimore.  But  as  he  gave 
them  the  letter,  Mr.  Nicolay  heard  him  say 
laughingly  : “ If  I grant  you  this  concession, 
that  no  troops  shall  pass  through  the  city, 
you  will  be  back  here  to-morrow,  demanding 
that  none  shall  be  marched  around  it.” 

The  President  was  right.  That  afternoon, 
and  again  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  commit- 
tees sought  him,  protesting  that  Maryland 
soil  should  not  be  ‘‘polluted”  by  the  feet  of 
soldiers  marching  against  the  South.  The 
President  had  but  one  reply  : “ We  must  have 
troops  ; and  as  they  can  neither  crawl  under 
Maryland  nor  fly  over  it,  they  must  come 
across  it.” 

While  the  controversy  with  the  Balti- 
moreans was  going  on,  the  condition  of 
Washington  had  become  hourly  more  alarm- 
ing. In  1861  there  was  but  one  railroad 
running  north  from  Washington.  At  An- 
napolis Junction  this  line  connected  with  a 
branch  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  at  the  Relay 
House,  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the 
west ; at  Baltimore,  with  the  only  two  lines 
then  entering  that  city  from  the  North,  one 
from  Harrisburg,  the  other  from  Philadel- 
phia. On  Friday,  April  19th,  after  the  at- 
tack/ on  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  the  Mary- 
land authorities  ordered  that  certain  of  the 
bridges  on  the  railroads  running  from  Balti- 
more to  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  be  de- 
stroyed. This  was  done  to  prevent  any  more 
trains  bearing  troops  entering  the  city.  The 
telegraph  lines  were  also  partially  destroyed 
at  this  time.  Inspired  by  this  example,  the 
excited  Marylanders,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  or  three  days,  tore  up  much  of  the 
track  running  north  from  Washington,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Annapolis  branch,  and 
still  further  damaged  the  telegraph.  Exit 
from  Washington  to  the  north,  east,  and  west 
by  rail  was  now  impossible.  On  Sunday 
night  matters  were  made  still  worse  by  the 
complete  interruption  of  the  telegraph  to 
the  north.  The  last  wire  had  been  cut. 


All  the  news  which  reached  Washington 
now  came  by  way  of  the  south,  and  it  was  all 
of  the  most  disturbing  nature.  From  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  Confederates  were  re- 
ported near  Alexandria,  and  an  army  under 
Jefferson  Davis  was  said  to  be  ready  to  march 
from  Richmond.  The  alarmed  citizens,  ex- 
pecting hourly  to  be  attacked,  were  con- 
stantly reporting  that  they  heard  cannon 
booming  from  this  or  that  direction,  or  had 
seen  scouts  prowling  around  the  outskirts  of 
the  town. 

The  activity  of  the  War  Department  under 
these  conditions  was  extraordinary.  General 
Scott  had  only  four  or  five  thousand  men 
under  arms,  but  he  proposed,  if  the  town 
was  attacked,  to  contest  possession  point  by 
point,  and  he  had  every  public  building,  in- 
cluding school-houses,  barricaded.  At  the 
Capitol,  barricades  of  cement  barrels,  sand- 
bags, and  iron  plates  such  as  were  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  dome  were 
erected  ten  feet  high,  at  every  entrance. 
In  all  his  efforts  the  General  was  assisted 
by  the  loyal  citizens.  Even  the  men  ex- 
empted from  service  by  age  formed  a com- 
pany called  the  “ Silver  Grays,”  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812  'offered  them- 
selves. 

By  Tuesday,  April  23d,  a new  terror  was 
added  to  the  situation — that  of  famine.  The 
country  around  had  been  scoured  for  pro- 
visions, and  supplies  were  getting  short.  If 
Washington  was  to  be  besieged,  as  it  looked, 
what  was  to  be  done  about  food  ? The  gov- 
ernment at  once  ordered  that  the  flour  at 
the  Georgetown  mills,  some  25,000  barrels, 
be  seized,  and  sold  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  military  authorities. 

In  its  distress,  it  was  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that 
the  city  turned.  The  fiber  of  the  man  began 
to  show  at  once.  Bayard  Taylor  happened 
to  be  in  Washington  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  alarm,  and  called  on  the  President. 
“ His  demeanor  was  thoroughly  calm  and  col- 
lected,” Taylor  wrote  to  the  New  York  “ Trib- 
une,” “and  he  spoke  of  the  present  crisis 
with  that  solemn,  earnest  composure  which 
is  the  sign  of  a soul  not  easily  perturbed.  I 
came  away  from  his  presence  cheered  and 
encouraged.”  However,  the  suspense  of  the 
days  when  the  Capital  was  isolated,  the  ex- 
pected troops  not  arriving,  an  hourly  attack 
feared,  wore  on  Mr.  Lincoln  greatly.  “I 
begin  to  believe,”  Mr.  Hay  heard  him  say 
bitterly,  one  day,  to  some  Massachusetts 
soldiers,  “ that  there  is  no  North.  The  Sev- 
enth Regiment  is  a myth.  Rhode  Island  is 
another.  You  are  the  only  real  thing.”  And 
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again,  after  pacing  the  floor  of  his  deserted 
office  for  a half  hour,  he  was  heard  to 
exclaim  to  himself,  in  an  anguished  tone, 
‘‘  Why  don’t  they  come  ! Why  don’t  they 
come ! ” 

The  delay  of  the  troops  to  arrive  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  mysterious  and  terrifying 
element  in  the  situation  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
knew  that  several  regiments  had  started,  and 
that  the  Seventh  New  York  was  at  Annapo- 
lis, having  come  down  Cheasapeake  Bay. 
Why  they  did  not  make  a way  through  he 
could  not  understand.  The  most  disquieting 
rumors  reached  him — now  that  an  army  had 
been  raised  in  Maryland  to  oppose  their  ad- 
vance ; now  that  they  had  attempted  to 
come  up  the  Potomac,  and  were  aground  on 
Virginia  soil.  At  last,  however,  the  long  sus- 
pense was  broken.  On  Thursday,  the  25th, 
about  noon,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
excitement  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  a locomo- 
tive. A great  crowd  gathered  at  the  station, 
where  the  Seventh  New  York  was  debarking. 
The  regiment  had  worked  its  way  from  An- 
napolis to  the  city,  building  bridges  and  lay- 
ing track  as  it  went.  Worn  and  dirty  as  the 
men  were,  they  marched  gaily  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  through  the  crowds  of  cheer- 
ing, weeping  people,  to  the  White  House, 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  received  them.  The  next 
day,  1,200  Rhode  Island  troops  and  the 
Butler  Brigade  of  1,400  arrived.  Before  the 
end  of  the  week,  there  were  said  to  be  17,000 
troops  in  the  city,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  number  could  easily  be  increased  to 
40,000.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  won  his  first  point. 
He  had  soldiers  to  defend  his  Capital. 

INCREASING  THE  ARMY. 

But  it  was  evident  by  this  time  that  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  to  defend 
Washington.  When,  on  April  15th,  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men  for  three 
months,  he  had  commanded  the  persons  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace  “ to  disperse  and 
retire  peacefully  to  their  respective  abodes 
within  twenty  days  from  date.”  Before  ten 
of  the  twenty  days  had  passed,  it  was  plain 
that  the  order  was  worthless. 

“ I have  desired  as  sincerely  as  any  man,  and  I 
sometimes  think  more  than  any  other  man,”  said  the 
President  on  April  27th  to  a visiting  military  company, 
“ that  our  present  difficulties  might  be  settled  without 
the  shedding  of  blood.  I will  not  say  that  all  hope  has 
yet  gone  ; but  if  the  alternative  is  presented  whether 
the  Union  is  to  be  broken  in  fragments  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  lost,  or  blood  be  shed,  you  will  prob- 
ably make  the  choice  with  which  I shall  not  be  dissatis- 
fied.” 


If  not  as  yet  quite  convinced  that  war 
was  coming,  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  that  it  was  so 
probable  that  he  must  have  an  army  of 
something  beside  “ three  months’  men,”  for 
the  very  next  day  after  this  speech,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  wrote  to  a 
correspondent  that  the  President  had  decided 
to  add  twenty-five  regiments  to  the  regular 
army. 

There  was  great  need  that  the  regular 
army  be  reinforced.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  it  had  numbered  16,367  men,  but  a 
large  part  of  this  force  was  in  the  West,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  whole  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  officers  to  the 
South,  313  of  the  commissioned  officers, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  having 
resigned.  To  Mr.  Lincoln’s  great  satisfac- 
tion, this  disaffection  did  not  extend  to  the 
“ common  soldiers  and  common  sailors.” 
“ To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  is  known,”  he 
said  proudly,  “ they  have  successfully  re- 
sisted the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose 
commands,  but  an  hour  before,  they  obeyed 
as  absolute  law.”  It  was  on  May  3d  that 
the  President  issued  a proclamation  increas- 
ing the  regulars  by  22,714,  and  calling  for 
three  years’  volunteers  to  the  number  of 
42,034.  But  the  country  was  not  satisfied 
to  send  so  few.  When  the  War  Department 
refused  troops  from  States  beyond  the  quota 
assigned,  governors  literally  begged  that 
they  be  allowed  to  send  more.  Under  this 
pressure,  regiment  after  regiment  was  added 
to  the  three  years’  volunteers.  It  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s personal  interference  which  brought 
in  many  of  these  regiments.  “ Why  cannot 
Colonel  Small’s  Philadelphia  regiment  be  re- 
ceived? ” he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  May  21st.  “ I sincerely  wish  it  could. 

There  is  something  strange  about  it.  Give 
these  gentlemen  an  interview,  and  take  their 
regiment.”  Again  on  June  13th  he  wrote: 
“ There  is,  it  seems,  a regiment  in  Massa- 
chusetts commanded  by  Fletcher  Webster, 
and  which  Hon.  Daniel  Webster’s  old  friends 
very  much  wish  to  get  into  the  service.  If 
it  can  be  received  with  the  approval  of  your 
department  and  the  consent  of  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  I shall  indeed  be  much 
gratified.  Give  Mr.  Ashmun  a chance  to  ex- 
plain fully.”  And  again  on  June  17th: 
“ With  your  concurrence,  and  that  of  the 
Governor  of  Indiana,  I am  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting into  what  we  call  the  three  years’ 
service  any  number  not  exceeding  foul 
additional  regiments  from  that  State.  Prob- 
ably they  should  come  from  the  triangu- 
lar region  between  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
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rivers,  including  my  own  old  boyhood 
home.''  * 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  army 
under  this  policy,  that  on  July  1st,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  reported  810,000  men  at  his 
command. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  soon  found  that  enrolling 
men  does  not  make  an  army.  He  must 
uniform,  arm,  shelter,  feed,  nurse,  and  trans- 
port them  as  needed.  It  was  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  men  that  came  so  willingly 
into  service  that  the  Administration  found 
its  chief  embarrassment.  The  most  serious 
difficulty  was  in  getting  arms.  Men  could 
go  ununiformed,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
but  to  fight  they  must  have  guns.  The  sup- 
plies of  the  United  States  arsenals  in  the 
North  had  been  greatly  depleted  in  the  winter 
of  1860  and  1861  by  transfers  to  the  South, 
between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  all  the 
muskets  in  the  country  and  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  rifles  having 
been  sent  to  the  six  seceding  States.  The 
Confederates  had  not  only  obtained  the  lion’s 
share  of  government  arms,  but  through  Jan- 
uary, February,  March,  April,  and  May  they 
bought  from  private  factories  in  the  North, 

‘ ‘ under  the  very  noses  of  the  United  States 
officers."  At  the  same  time  the  Federal 
ministers  abroad  were  warning  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  the  South  was  picking  up  all  the  arms 
Europe  had  to  spare,  and  the  North  was  buy- 
ing nothing.  The  need  of  arms  opened  the 
way  for  inventors,  and  Washington  was  over- 
run with  men  having  guns  to  be  tested.  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  these 
new  arms,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that, 
when  an  inventor  could  get  nobody  else  in 
the  government  to  listen  to  him,  the  Pres- 
ident would  personally  test  his  gun.  A 
former  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department  tells 
an  incident  illustrative.  He  had  stayed  late 
one  night  at  his  desk,  when  he  heard  some 
one  striding  up  and  down  the  hall  muttering : 
“ I do  wonder  if  they  have  gone  already  and 
left  the  building  ail  alone."  Looking  out, 
the  clerk  was  surprised  to  see  the  President. 

Good  evening,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  I was 
just  looking  for  that  man  who  goes  shoot- 
ing with  me  sometimes." 

The  clerk  knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln  referred 
to  a certain  messenger  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
going  with  him  to  test  weapons,  but  as  this 
man  had  gone  home,  the  clerk  offered  his 
services.  Together  they  went  to  the  lawn 

* These  extracts  are  from  letters  to  Mr.  Cameron  found  in 
a volume  of  the  War  Records  as  yet  unpublished.  Others  of 
the  same  tenor  are  in  the  volume. 


south  of  the  White  House,  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  fixed  up  a target  cut  from  a sheet 
of  white  Congressional  note-paper.  Then 
pacing  off  a distance  of  about  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet, ' ' writes  the  clerk,  ‘ ‘ he  raised 
the  rifle  to  a level,  took  a quick  aim,  and 
drove  the  round  of  seven  shots  in  quick  suc- 
cession, the  bullets  shooting  all  around  the 
target  like  a Gatling  gun  and  one  striking 
near  the  center. 

“ ' I believe  I can  make  this  gun  shoot  bet- 
ter,' said  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  we  had  looked 
at  the  result  of  the  first  fire.  With  this 
he  took  from  his  vest  pocket  a small  wooden 
sight  which  he  had  whittled  from  a pine  stick, 
and  adjusted  it  over  the  sight  of  the  car- 
bine. He  then  shot  two  rounds,  and  of  the 
fourteen  bullets  nearly  a dozen  hit  the 
paper ! ’ ’ 

It  was  in  these  early  days  of  preparing  for 
war  that  Mr.  Lincoln  interested  himself,  too, 
in  experiments  with  the  balloon.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  in  this  country  to  re- 
ceive a telegraphic  message  from  a balloon 
sent  up  to  make  observations  on  an  enemy’s 
works.  This  experiment  was  made  in  June, 
and  so  pleased  the  President  that  the  bal- 
loonist was  allowed  to  continue  his  observa- 
tions from  the  Virginia  side.  These  obser- 
vations were  successful,  and  on  June  21st, 
Joseph  Henry,  the  distinguished  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  declared  in  a 
report  to  the  Administration  that,  ‘‘  from 
experiments  made  here  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  conclusively  proved  that  telegrams  can  be 
sent  with  ease  and  certainty  between  the 
balloon  and  the  quarters  of  the  commanding 
officer." 

MR.  LINCOLN’S  DAILY  LIFE  AT  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE. 

The  extraordinary  conditions  under  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  White  House  pre- 
vented him  for  some  weeks  from  adopting 
anything  like  systematic  habits.  By  the  time 
of  his  second  call  for  troops,  however,  he 
had  adjusted  himself  to  his  new  home  as  well 
as  he  ever  was  able  to.  The  arrangement  of 
the  White  House  was  not  materially  differ- 
ent then  from  what  it  is  now.  The  entrance, 
halls,  the  East  Room,  the  Green  Room,  the 
Blue  Room,  the  State  Dining-room,  all  were 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  fur- 
nishings and  decorations.  The  Lincoln  family 
used  the  west  end  of  the  second  floor  as  a 
private  apartment,  as  the  McKinley  family 
do  to-day.  The  east  end  of  the  second 
floor  was  devoted  to  business  then,  as  now. 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  office  was  the  large  room  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  between  the 
office  of  Private  Secretary  Nicolay,  at  the 
southeast  corner,  and  the  room  now  used  by 
Mr.  McKinley  as  a cabinet-room. 

“ The  furniture  of  this  room,”  says  Mr.  Isaac  Arnold, 
a friend  and  frequent  visitor  of  the  President,  “ con- 
sisted of  a large  oak  table  covered  with  cloth,  extend- 
ing north  and  south,  and  it  was  around  this  table  that 
the  cabinet  sat  when  it  held  its  meetings.  Near  the 
end  of  the  table  and  between  the  windows  was  another 
table,  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  President  sat,  in  a 
large  arm-chair,  and  at  this  table  he  wrote.  A tall  desk, 
with  pigeon-holes  for  papers,  stood  against  the  south 
wall.  The  only  books  usually  found  in  this  room  were 
the  Bible,  the  United  States  Statutes,  and  a copy  of 
Shakespere.  There  were  a few  chairs  and  two  plain 
hair-covered  sofas.  There  were  two  or  three  map 
frames,  from  which  hung  military  maps,  on  which  the 
positions  and  movements  of  the  armies  were  traced. 
There  was  an  old  and  discolored  engraving  of  General 
Jackson  on  the  mantel  and  a later  photograph  of  John 
Bright.  Doors  opened  into  this  room  from  the  room  of 
the  secretary  and  from  the  outside  hall,  running  east 
and  west  across  the  house.  A bell  cord  within  reach  of 
his  hand  extended  to  the  secretary’s  office.  A mes- 
senger sat  at  the  door  opening  from  the  hall,  and  took 
in  the  cards  and  names  of  visitors.” 

One  serious  annoyance  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  business  part  of  the  White  House  at 
that  date  arose  from  the  fact  that  to  reach 
his  office  Mr.  Lincoln  was  obliged,  in  coming 
from  his  private  apartment,  to  pass  through 
the  hall.  As  this  hall  was  always  filled  with 
persons  anxious  to  see  him,  it  was  especially 
difficult  for  a man  of  his  informal  habits  and 
genial  nature  to  get  through.  Late  in  1864 
this  difficulty  was  remedied.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  his  body-guard,  a door  was 
cut  from  the  family  library  into  the  present 
cabinet-room,  and  a light  partition  was  run 
across  the  south  end,  thus  enabling  him  to 
pass  into  his  office  without  interruption. 

Most  of  his  time,  while  President,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln undoubtedly  spent  in  his  office,  and  in 
these  early  days  practically  all  of  his  time  was 
passed  there.  He  was  a very  early  riser, 
being  often  at  his  desk  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  even  going  out  on 
errands  at  this  early  hour.  A friend  tells 
of  passing  the  White  House  early  one  morn- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1861  and  seeing  Mr. 
Lincoln  standing  at  the  gate,  looking  anx- 
iously up  and  down  the  street.  “ Good 
morning,  good  morning,”  he  said.  “lam 
looking  for  a newsboy.  When  you  get  to 
the  corner,  I wish  you  would  send  one  up  this 
way.” 

After  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  Washington,  the 
office-seekers  fell  off  sufficiently  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  announce  that  he  would  see  no  visi- 


tors before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  never  kept 
the  rule  himself,  but  those  about  him  did 
their  best  to  keep  it  for  him.  He  was  most 
informal  in  receiving  visitors.  Sometimes  he 
even  went  out  into  the  hall  himself  to  reply 
to  cards.  Ben.  Perley  Poore  says  he  did  this 
frequently  for  newspaper  men.  Indeed,  it 
was  so  much  more  natural  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
do  things  for  himself  than  to  call  on  others, 
to  go  to  others  than  to  have  them  come  to 
him,  that  he  was  constantly  appearing  in 
unexpected  places.  The  place  to  which  he 
went  oftenest  was  the  War  Department. 
In  1861,  separate  buildings  occupied  the 
space  now  covered  by  the  State,  Army,  and 
Navy  Building.  The  War  Department 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  present  structure,  facing  on  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  The  Navy  Building  was  south 
and  in  line,  and  no  street  separated  the 
White  House  from  these  buildings,  as  now, 
but  the  lawn  was  continuous,  and  a gravel 
walk  ran  from  one  to  another.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  no  telegraph  in  the  White  House,  so 
that  all  war  news  was  brought  to  him  from 
the  War  Department,  unless  he  went  after  it. 
He  much  preferred  to  go  after  it,  and  he 
began  soon  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  to 
run  over  to  the  Department  whenever  any- 
thing important  occurred.  Mr.  William 
B.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the  mili- 
tary telegraph  office  of  the  War  Department 
from  the  first  of  May,  1861,  and  in  some 
unpublished  recollections  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he 
recalls  an  incident  illustrating  admirably  the 
President’s  informal  relation  to  the  tele- 
graph office.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  sent  to 
the  White  House  hurriedly  to  repeat  an  im- 
portant telegram  from  an  excited  governor. 

“ Mr.  Lincoln  considered  it  of  sufficient  importance,” 
writes  Mr.  Wilson,  “to  return  with  me  to  the  War 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  having  a ‘ wire  talk  ’ 
with  the  perturbed  governor.  Calling  one  of  his  two 
younger  boys  to  join  him,  we  then  started  from  the  WTiite 
House,  between  stately  trees,  along  a gravel  path  which 
led  to  the  rear  of  the  old  War  Department  building. 
It  was  a warm  day,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  wore  as  part  of  his 
costume  a faded  gray  linen  duster  which  hung  loosely 
around  his  long  gaunt  frame  ; his  kindly  eye  was  beam- 
ing with  good  nature,  and  his  ever-thoughtful  brow  was 
unruffled.  We  had  barely  reached  the  gravel  walk 
before  he  stooped  over,  picked  up  a round  smooth  peb- 
ble, and  shooting  it  off  his  thumb,  challenged  us  to  a 
game  of  ‘followings,’  which  we  accepted.  Each  in 
turn  tried  to  hit  the  outlying  stone,  which  was  being 
constantly  projected  onward  by  the  President.  The 
game  was  short,  but  exciting  ; the  cheerfulness  of  child- 
hood, the  ambition  of  young  manhood,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  statesman  were  all  injected  into  it.  The  game 
was  not  won  until  the  steps  of  the  War  Department 
were  reached.  Every  inch  of  progression  was  toughly 
contested,  and  when  the  President  was  declared  victor. 
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it  was  only  by  a hand  span.  He  appeared  to  be  as 
much  pleased  as  if  he  had  won  a battle,  and  softened  the 
defeat  of  the  vanquished  by  attributing  his  success  to 
his  greater  height  of  person  and  longer  reach  of  arm.” 

One  noticeable  feature  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
life,  at  this  time,  was  his  relation  to  the 
common  soldier.  Officers  he  respected,  even 
deferred  to,  but  from  the  first  arrival  of 
troops  in  Washington  it  was  the  man  on  foot, 
with  a gun  on  his  shoulder,  that  had  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s heart.  Even  at  this  early  period  the 
men  found  it  out,  and  went  to  him  confi- 
dently for  favors  refused  elsewhere.  Thus 
the  franking  of  letters  by  congressmen  was 
one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  boys,  and  there 
are  cases  of  their  going  to  the  President 
with  letters  to  be  franked  when  they  failed 
to  find,  or  were  refused  by,  their  congress- 
man. But  they  also  soon  learned  that  trivial 
pleas  or  complaints  were  met  by  rebukes  as 
caustic  as  the  help  they  received  was  genu- 
ine when  they  had  a just  cause.  General 
Sherman  relates  the  following  incident  that 
befell  one  day  when  he  was  riding  through 
camp  with  Mr.  Lincoln : 

“ I saw,”  says  the  general,  “ an  officer  with  whom  I 
had  had  a little  difficulty  that  morning.  His  face  was 
pale  and  his  lips  compressed.  I foresaw  a scene,  but 
sat  on  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage  as  quiet  as  a lamb. 
The  officer  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 
carriage,  and  said  : ‘ Mr.  President,  I have  a cause  of 
grievance.  This  morning  I went  to  speak  to  Colonel 
Sherman,  and  he  threatened  to  shoot  me.’  Mr.  Lincoln 
said:  ‘Threatened  to  shoot  you?’  ‘Yes,  sir,  threat- 
ened to  shoot  me.’  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  him,  then  at 
me,  and  stooping  his  tall  form  towards  the  officer,  said 
to  him,  in  a loud  stage  whisper,  easily  heard  for  some 
yards  around,  ‘ Well,  if  I were  you,  and  he  threatened 
to  shoot  me,  I would  not  trust  him,  for  I believe  he  would 
do  it.’  ” 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  records  of  the 
time  how  soon,  not  only  the  soldiers,  but  the 
general  public  of  Washington  discovered  the 
big  heart  of  the  new  President.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  ‘ ^ Press,  ” in  a 
letter  of  May  23d,  tells  how  he  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln  one  day  sitting  in  his  new  ba- 
rouche ” in  front  of  the  Treasury,  awaiting 
Mr.  Chase,  when  there  came  along  a boy 
on  crutches.  Lincoln  immediately  called 
the  boy  to  him,  asked  him  several  questions, 
and  then  slipped  a gold  piece  into  his  hands. 

‘ ‘ Such  acts  of  liberality  and  disinterested 
charity,”  said  the  correspondent,  “ are  fre- 
quently practiced  by  our  Executive,  who  can 
never  look  upon  distress  without  attempt- 
ing to  relieve  it.” 

As  soon  as  the  first  rush  of  soldiers  to 
Washington  was  over  and  the  capital  was 
comparatively  safe,  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to 
take  a drive  every  afternoon.  It  was  among 


the  soldiers  that  he  went  almost  invariably. 
Indeed  it  was  impossible  to  escape  the  camps, 
so  fully  was  the  city  turned  over  to  the 
military.  The  Capitol,  Inauguration  Ball- 
room, Patent  Office,  and  other  public  build- 
ings were  used  as  temporary  quarters  for 
incoming  troops.  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
had  been  turned  into  a store-house  for  army 
supplies.  A bakery  was  established  in  the 
basement  of  the  Capitol.  The  Twelfth  New 
York  was  in  Franklin  Park.  At  the  George- 
town College  was  another  regiment.  On 
Meridian  Hill  the  Seventh  New  York  was 
stationed.  Everywhere  were  soldiers.  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  officers  drove  daily 
to  one  or  another  of  these  camps.  Very 
often  his  outing  for  the  day  was  attending 
some  ceremony  incident  to  camp  life:  a 
military  funeral,  a camp  wedding,  a review, 
a flag-raising.  He  did  not  often  make 
speeches.  I have  made  a great  many  poor 
speeches,”  he  said  one  day,  in  excusing 
himself,  “ and  I now  feel  relieved  that  my 
dignity  does  not  permit  me  to  be  a public 
speaker.” 

All  through  these  early  days  of  calling 
the  army  to  Washington  there  was  little  to 
make  one  feel  how  terrible,  a thing  it  is  to 
collect  and  prepare  men  for  battle.  There 
were  critics  now  who  said,  as  they  had  said 
before  the  inauguration  and  again  before  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  what  was 
going  on  before  his  eyes.  General  Sherman 
himself  confesses  his  irritation  at  what 
seemed  to  him  an  unbecoming  placidity  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  General  had 
just  come  from  Louisiana.  How  are  they 
getting  on  down  there  ?”  asked  the  Presi- 
dent. 

“ They  are  getting  on  swimmingly,  ” Sher- 
man replied.  “ They  are  preparing  for  war.” 
Oh,  well,”  Lincoln  said,  I guess  we’ll 
manage  to  keep  house.” 

More  penetrating  observers  saw  something 
else  in  Mr.  Lincoln,  an  inner  man,  wrestling 
incessantly  with  an  awful  problem.  N.  P. 
Willis,  who  saw  the  President  at  one  of  the 
many  flag-raisings  of  that  spring,  records  an 
impression  common  enough  among  thought- 
ful observers: 

“ There  was  a momentary  interval,”  writes  Willis, 
“ while  the  band  played  the  ‘ Star  Spangled  Banner,’ 
and  during  this  ‘ brief  waiting  for  the  word,’  all  eyes, 
of  course,  were  on  the  President’s  face,  in  which  (at 
least  for  those  near  enough  to  see  it  well)  there  was 
the  same  curious  problem  of  expression  which  has  been 
more  than  once  noticed  by  the  close  observer  of  that 
singular  countenance — the  twofold  working  of  the  two- 
fold nature  of  the  man.  Lincoln  the  westerner,  slightly 
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humorous  but  thoroughly  practical  and  sagacious,  was 
measuring  the  ‘ chore  ’ that  was  to  be  done,  and  won- 
dering wh^ether  that  string  was  going  to  draw  that  heap 
of  stuff  through  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  partition, 
determining  that  it  should,  but  seeing  clearly  that  it 
was  mechanically  a badly  arranged  job,  and  expecting 
the  difficulty  that  did  actually  occur.  Lincoln  the 
President  and  statesman  was  another  nature,  seen  in 
those  abstract  and  serious  eyes,  which  seemed  with- 
drawn to  an  inner  sanctuary  of  thought,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  scene  and  feeling  its  far  reach  into 
the  future.  A whole  man,  and  an  exceedingly  handy 
and  joyous  one,  was  to  hoist  the  flag,  but  an  anxious 
and  reverent  and  deep-thinking  statesman  and  patriot 
was  to  stand  apart  while  it  went  up  and  pray  God  for 
its  long  waving  and  sacred  welfare.  Completely,  and 
yet  separately,  the  one  strange  face  told  both  stories, 
and  told  them  well.” 


USING  THE  ARMY. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  1861,  the  problem 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  was  how  to  nse  the 
army  he  had  called  together.  This  force 
was  distributed  along  a zig-zag  line  running 
fromx  Missouri  eastward  to  Norfolk.  The 
bulk  of  all  the  troops,  however,  were  in  and 
around  Washington.  The  North  had  been 
urging  the  President,  from  the  day  it  an- 
swered his  first  call,  to  advance  the  vol- 
unteers into  Virginia.  Finally,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  he  decided  that  a movement 
across  the  river  should  be  made,  the  object 
being  to  seize  the  heights  from  Arlington 
south  to  Alexandria.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the 
success  of  this  movement  deeply  at  heart. 
The  Confederate  fiag  fiying  from  a staff  at 
Alexandria  had  been  a constant  eyesore  to 
him^  Again  and  again  he  was  seen  stand- 
ing ^th  a gloomy  face  before  one  of  the 
south  windows  of  the  White  House  looking 
through  a glass  at  this  flag. 

The  time  for  the  advance  was  set  for  the 
night  of  May  23d.  By  morning,  Arlington, 
the  shores  of  the  Potomac  southward,  and 
the  town  of  Alexandria  were  occupied  by 
Federal  troops.  The  enemy  had  fled  at  their 
approach.  The  flag  which  had  caused  Mr. 
Lincoln  so  much  pain  was  gone,  but  its  re- 
moval had  cost  a life  very  precious  to  the 
President.  Young  Colonel  Ellsworth,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  officers  in  the  volunteer 
service,  a man  whom  the  President  had 
brought  to  Washington  and  for  whom  he 
felt  the  warmest  affection,  had  been  shot. 

The  Arlington  heights  seized,  the  army 
lay  for  weeks  inactive.  The  one  movement 
for  which  the  North  now  clamored  was  a 
march  from  Arlington  to  Richmond.  The 
delay  to  move  made  it  irritable  and  sarcas- 
tic. Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  anxious  for  a suc- 
cessful movement  southward  as  any  man  in 


the  country ; but  for  some  time  he  resisted 
the  popular  outcry,  giving  his  generals  the 
opportunity  to  make  ready  for  which  they 
begged.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  June, 
he  decided  that  an  advance  must  be  made, 
and  he  summoned  his  cabinet  and  the  leading 
military  men  near  Washington  to  meet  him  on 
the  evening  of  June  29th  and  discuss  the  ad- 
visability of  and  the  plans  for  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  enemy’s  army,  then  entrenched 
at  Manassas  Junction,  some  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Washington.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army,  General  Scott,  op- 
posed the  advance.  He  had  another  plan  of 
campaign,  the  army  was  not  ready.  But  Mr. 
Lincoln  insisted  that  the  country  demanded  a 
movement,  and  that  if  the  Federal  army  was 
“ green,”  so  was  that  of  the  Confederates. 
General  Scott  waived  his  objections,  and  the 
advance  was  ordered  for  July  9th.  For  one 
and  another  reason,  however,  it  was  July  21st 
before  the  army  was  ready  to  attack.  The 
day  was  Sunday,  a brilliant,  hot  Washington 
day.  Anxious  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  over  the 
coming  battle,  he  went  to  church  as  usual. 
It  was  while  he  was  there  that  a distant  roar 
of  cannon,  the  first  sounds  of  the  battle,  only 
twenty  miles  away,  reached  him.  Returning 
to  the  White  House  after  the  services,  the 
President’s  first  inquiry  was  for  news.  Tele- 
grams had  just  begun  to  come  in.  They  con- 
tinued at  intervals  all  the  afternoon — broken 
reports  from  now  this,  now  that,  part  of  the 
field.  Although  fragmentary,  they  were  as  a 
whole  encouraging.  The  President  studied 
them  carefully,  and  after  a time  went  over 
to  General  Scott’s  headquarters  to  talk  the 
news  over  with  him.  By  half- past  five  he 
felt  so  sure  that  the  field  was  won  that  he 
went  out  for  his  usual  afternoon  drive.  An 
hour  later  he  returned,  only  to  be  met  with 
the  dreadful  telegram  which  announced  the 
end  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run : 

“ General  McDowell’s  army  in  full  retreat  through 
Centreville.  The  day  is  lost.  Save  Washington  and  the 
remnants  of  this  army.  . . . The  routed  troops 

will  not  reform.” 

From  that  time  on,  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  a continuous  stream  of  tales  of 
disaster  was  poured  upon  Mr.  Lincoln.  A 
number  of  public  men  had  gone  from  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  battle.  Ex-Senator  Dawes, 
who  was  among  them,  says  that  General 
Scott  urged  him  to  go,  telling  him  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  only  battle  he  would  ever 
have  a chance  to  see.  About  midnight  they 
began  to  return.  They  came  in  haggard, 
worn,  and  horror-stricken,  and  a number  of 
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them  repaired  to  the  White  House,  where 
Mr.  Lincoln,  lying  on  his  office  sofa,  listened 
to  their  tales  of  the  panic  that  had  seized 
the  army  about  four  in  the  afternoon  and  of 
the  retreat  that  had  followed.  All  of  those 
who  returned  that  night  to  Washington  were 
positive  that  the  Confederates  would  attack 
the  city  before  morning. 

The  events  of  the  next  day  were  no  less 
harrowing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  than  those  of  the 
night.  A drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and 
from  daybreak  there  could  be  seen,  crowd- 
ing and  staggering  across  the  Long  Bridge, 
hundreds  of  soldiers,  civilians,  negroes, 
and  horses.  Hour  by  hour  the  streets  of 
the  city  grew  fuller.  On  the  corners  white- 
faced women  stood  beside  boilers  of  coffee, 
feeding  the  exhausted  men.  Now  and  then 
the  remnants  of  a regiment  or  company 
which  somehow  had  kept  together  marched 
up  the  street,  mud-splashed  and  dejected. 
One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  of  the  day  was 
the  return  of  Burnside  and  his  men.  The 
regiment  and  the  handsome  general  had  been 
one  of  the  town’s  delights.  Now  they  came 
back  broken  in  numbers  and  so  overcome 
with  fatigue  that  man  after  man  dropped  in 
the  streets  as  he  marched,  while  slowly  in 
front,  his  head  on  his  breast,  the  reins  on  the 
neck  of  his  exhausted  horse,  rode  Burnside. 

Before  Monday  night,  it  was  known  that 
the  enemy  was  not  following  up  his  advan- 
tage. Two  days  later  the  Union  army  was  re- 
intrenched on  Arlington  heights.  A revulsion 
of  feeling  had  already  begun.  The  effort  to 
make  out  the  rout  to  be  as  complete  and  ter- 
rible as  it  could  be  v/as  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  show  that  it  was  nothing  but  a panic  among 
teamsters  and  sight-seers.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
asked  to  listen  to  a number  of  these  expla- 
nations. Ah,  I see,”  he  said  to  one  vindi- 
cator of  the  day,  ‘ ^ we  whipped  the  enemy, 
and  then  ran  away  from  him.” 

REPAIRING  THE  DISASTER. 

Explanations  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  did 
not  interest  the  President.  He  was  giving 
his  whole  mind  to  repairing  the  disaster. 
Congress,  prostrated  as  it  was  by  the  unex- 
pected defeat,  stood  by  him  bravely.  Re- 
sources he  was  not  going  to  lack.  The 
confidence  of  the  country  was  what  he 
needed.  To  stimulate  this  confidence,  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  advisers  summoned  to  Wash- 


ington, on  July  22d,  George  B.  McClellan,  the 
only  man  who  had  thus  far  accomplished 
anything  in  the  war  on  which  the  North 
looked  with  pride,  and  asked  him  to  take  the 
command  of  the  demoralized  army.  A more 
effective  move  could  not  have  been  made. 
McClellan  had  just  finished  an  offensive  cam- 
paign against  the  enemy  in  West  Virginia, 
completely  driving  him  from  the  country. 
He  had  announced  his  victories  in  a series  of 
addresses  which  thrilled  the  North.  They 
saw  in  him  a second  Napoleon,  and  were  sat- 
isfied that  if  he  were  in  charge  of  the  army, 
the  disgrace  of  Bull  Run  would  be  speedily 
wiped  out. 

While  occupied  in  reorganizing  and  in- 
creasing the  army,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  his  best 
to  improve  the  morale  of  officers  and  men. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  did,  in  fact,  after 
the  battle  was  to  “ run  over  and  see  the 
boys,”  as  he  expressed  it.  General  Sher- 
man, who  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  drove 
about  the  camps  on  this  visit,  says  that  he 
made  one  of  the  “neatest,  best,  and  most  feel- 
ing addresses  ’ ’ he  ever  listened  to,  and  that 
its  effect  on  the  troops  was  “excellent,” 
As  often  as  he  could  after  this,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln went  to  the  Arlington  camps.  Fre- 
quently in  these  visits  he  left  his  carriage 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  lines  shaking 
hands  with  each  man,  repeating  heartily  as 
he  did  so,  “ God  bless  you,  God  bless 
you.”  Before  a month  had  passed,  he  saw 
that  under  McClellan’s  training  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  as  it  had  come  to  be  called, 
had  recovered  almost  completely  from  the 
panic  of  Bull  Run,  and  that  it  was  growing 
every  day  in  efficiency.  But  scarcely  had 
his  anxiety  over  the  condition  of  things 
around  Washington  been  allayed,  before  a 
grave  problem  was  raised  in  the  West.  The 
severest  criticisms  began  to  come  to  him  on 
the  conduct  of  a man  whom  he  had  made  a 
major-general  and  whom  he  had  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  important  Western  division, 
John  C.  Fremont.  The  force  of  these  criti- 
cisms was  intensified  by  serious  disasters  to 
the  Union  troops  in  Missouri.  Mr.  Lincoln 
found  himself  facing  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate problems  of  a President  of  the  United 
States : to  decide  whether  a widespread  dis- 
content with  a man  whom  he  has  put  in  a 
position  of  trust  is  defensible,  and  in  case  it 
is,  what  course  justice  to  the  man  and  to 
the  public  requires  him  to  follow. 


Note.— Through  an  inadvertence  which  the  author  regrets,  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Lincoln’s  letters  to  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, the  Hon.  William  Kellogg,  and  the  Hon.  John  T.  Hale,  as  well  as  the  letter  to  the  Hon.  John  A.  Gilmer,  cited  in  the 
December  instalment  of  the  “ Later  Life  of  Lincoln and  Mr.  Seward’s  criticisms  of  Lincoln’s  first  inaugural  address,  and 
the  letters  to  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Chase,  cited  in  the  January  instalment,  were  not  credited,  as  they  should  have  been,  to 
“Abraham  Lincoln : A History,”  by  Nicolay  and  Hay.  Mr.  Seward’s  “Thoughts  for  the  President’s  Consideration,”  with 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  reply,  were  first  published  in  the  same  work. 


